Morgenblatter

ance, the lights of which may be immortal, in the sense that they
are true of all time, or we can fancy that we see in them things
that are typical of a season, or an hour; the flounces of a crinoline
held up a few inches off the ground, showing white stockings
and a pair of black kid boots; pretty figures, fresh as paint, in
peasant dresses, in the dirndl, from the theatre or by the Kurhaus,
under the hanging woods, to a Styrian waltz, or landler; military
glitter, as of the Hungarian Life Guard riding to a trumpet
march, through the streets of the capital to the Hofburg; the
hundred and one things that he would remember and that would
inspire him. What waltz is it that the band are playing? Can it
be the lovely Morgenblatter! This begins like a valse of Wald-
teufel, and is familiar from its first bars. But how quickly, in a
moment, in a phrase, it is of Johann StraussI This is an old waltz
written in the 'sixties. It has a tired beginning, and recovers it-
self immediately into formality and grace, but is pure pattern
making, for its pictorial symbolism, so far as this can be read into
it (and it is, of course, arbitrary and individual to each hearer),
would seem to remind one of ivy and shadow ivy, not upon
old walls and ruins, but ivy that was the fashion in the 'sixties,
on the walls of new houses, in the ballroom, even upon the band-
stand.

Of its title, Morgenblatter, cthe morning papers',, there is no
indication, though the history of this waltz is that it was com-
posed upon invitation from a ball committee as rival to Offen-
bach's Die Abendblatter, which was then being produced by
its composer in Vienna. Offenbach had come to the capital for
the Vienna Carnival, and had three operettas playing at the same
time in different theatres. This waltz has its own existence as a
set piece, an abstraction, the mood of which is tired, but the
rhythm is so insistent and the tunes so beautifully ornamented
that it stays in the memory as though we have been given the
miracle of a few moments of life on a late afternoon in the summer
of 1864.

The form, or unfolding, of Morgenblatter is typical of the
Strauss waltz of the 'sixties. This was a period at which he wrote
many waltzes to order, upon commissions from various Viennese
clubs and guilds, societies of artists, or sharpshooters,, benevolent
confraternities, and so forth, who would produce them, every
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